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Shakespeare could get. Claudio, who really loves, and
is loved by Julietta, is sentenced to death for anticipating
the marriage he intends. Isabel, who will not sacrifice
her chastity to save her brother, ends by acting like a
woman of the town, but one utterly devoid of the
humanity which glows in Doll Tearsheet or Bianca.
Believing her brother dead, she pleads for Angelo, the
reverend justice who has killed him and would have
ravished her, in these terms:

Look, if it please you, on this man condemned,

As if my brother lived: I partly think

A due sincerity govern3 d his deeds,

Till he did look on me; since it is so,

Let him not die.  My brother had but justice,

In that he did the thing for which he died:

For Angelo,

His act did not overtake his bad intent,

And must be buried but as an intent

That perish'd by the way: thoughts are no subjects;

Intents but merely thoughts.

This is the reverse of spretae injuriaformae, with a ven-
geance. Dr. Johnson's note on it is properly cynical,
but it is too good-humoured. The lines contain a fierce
and bitter caricature of love, and we must believe that
Shakespeare meant it. Then there is the trick, signifi-
cantly repeated in All *s Well, by which Angelo possessed
the faithful Mariana in the belief that she was Isabel.
And over the whole play hangs the sinister cloud of
preoccupation with death, suddenly crystallized into the
sardonic figure of Barnardine. Whatever may be the
dramatic purpose of this singular 'comedy5, the condition
of mind from which it sprang is manifest. Life is hateful
and contemptible; and as for love, your bawd is your
only honest man.